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“In the Sweat of thy Face shalt thou eat Bread.’’ 


UITE in accordance with the 
ff season, is this Scripture upon 

* which I shall write to-day. It 
is not my purpose to go back 
hover the lapse of five thousand 


pheres that pertain to ‘thon, ond which are essen- 
tially of them. Is it the sweat which comes out 
from the ee Life of the man that makes his at- 
mospheric surrounding? We meet some men, and 
when our atmosphere comes within the gravitating 
sphere of theirs, there is a reciprocal harmony felt, 
which testifies to the chemical affinities between us. 
We meet others whose atmosphere is repulsive to us, 
and we snuff it away as we would the chilling blast 
of the Arctic, or the scorching breath of the Simoom. 





a years, to speculate as to whether | We do not like them, and we know we do not like 


these words were uttered as a 






or a blessing. 
world, they stand to-day as they have 


> great primal Fact. And when you 


prophecy, a declaration, a curse, | 
To the rural | 


stood through all these Ages, as a 


come in from the harvest fields, with 
wearied frames, and garments reek- 
ing with sweat, do not curse your 
toilsome lot, as though yourselves only 


| them, whether we can tell why or not. Do the great 
Earth and the Planets sweat, that they have atmos- 
pheres ? and do these surroundings give us a clue to 
characters? Let us go out under the open sky, to- 
night, and study the moral and social characters of 
these old voyagers of the upper deep. See that 
martial looking fellow ! we can see his counterpart 
among our fellows almost any day, especially about 
the Fourth of July. If you rise early to-morrow 


morning, you will see, riding up the East, the belle 


were the victims of an exacting ser-|of the morning. Now the counterpart of that beau- 


vitude. Millions, before you, have |ty, whether seen morning or evening, or otherwhile, 
toiled all their lives, and with this difference, that! »!ways moves in an atmosphere which finds its affin- 
they had not a tithe of the light of present enjoy- ities in love, purity and truth, and, whether met in a 
ment upon their path, and still less of hope, at the| palace or a cabin, receives the homage of worth.— 
end of their journey. But tell me, my brother, the counterpart of this phe- 

Among the workers of this world, there is a fever jnomena ; didst ever see a man to answer the figure 
of anxiety, begotten of an overweening avarice or a | of this Saturn with his rings? Aye! verily. There 
dishonest lust of power ; and the jeopardizing of de- |be men who have made the very atmosphere of their 
sires cherished by these men, and the guilty phan-| presence a halo of glory, and so may each of us, if 
toms they pursue, may cause the sweat to spring up, | |we but do as well as we know. And to complete 
and the hot blood to flow and boil, and the heart to | the figure, there be some men who ride in the van of 
leap, but none of these with a healthy action. It) @ brilliant accompaniment—being quite too fast to 
comes of the fear of defeat, instead of the toil of| be surrounded by it,—like the erratic stranger, I saw 


hope. But there is a homely honesty in the sweat | 
that is extorted by labor. I have said that Work is 
Worship, and that this is the incense of that worship. 


The honest farmer is an outside man: he does not! 
_ trick over his actions with a gloss of deceit, to make | 
- them seem what they are not, as if he was ashamed | 
He does 


_ of being convicted of having done right. 
_ not seek to surround himself with an atmosphere of 
| falsehood, which shall mystify and give the exact 
contrary of all his acts to the world. And now, 
speaking of atmospheres—I have thought that men 
and women were like the planets, having atmos- 





riding the heavens auear the morning star, not many 
days ago. 
But do all men fulfil this Scripture ? 


Alas! no. 
Some men and women would be loath to do any 
thing that should start one honest drop of sweat.— 
They fulfil no legitimate part in this life. They are 
outside of all duty, and when the Master of the Vine- 
yard shall come to give his laborers their recom- 
pense, and shall call his hosts, these will not be bid- 
den, for not one of their names has been written 
upon the pay rolls of Eternity for a single service 
done on earth. 
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tum to bee keeping is bee pasture, ample and 
continued ; give us this, and you may have your 
patent hives, and bee palaces. 

BEE FEEDING. 

Will not bee feeding supply this defect? We 
reply that so far as making honey for the market 
is concerned, never. 

Economy of Bee-Keeping. Honey is a vegetable secretion—and not a se- 
cretion of the bee— which appears generally 


' . abundant upon blooming flowers, and is gathered 
, .G. h y Fig Ag 
weer aan S: Ony Sara aang rte by the bee through its proboscis, is swallowed, 


about Bees, and that whatever he may think about | snd on the return to the hive, is disgorged from 

Terra Culture, does not in the least affect his ortho-|the mouth into the cells. The portion collected 

ae seh point. The first time ~ nied — a - age <3 — small, and yet ~ rae 

Sarey, he was carrying a curious, book-shape ee | daily collected by a strong swarm in the midst o 

hive in his arms, and if any body could have succeed ‘the working Season, is surprising. In an hour's 

ed with the patent, new-fangled, accommodation, | time, it is estimated that oe thousand ae will 
double-action hives, by which bees have been hum-|®° and return, in a — = eighteen thousand. 
: | And a small swarm of six thousand bees, have 
bugged, Mr. C. could have done it. We quote the |}, teens acon . h padiiatnel 
~ ia av BG Se A ES Tice Ca-| een Known to construct four t ousand Cells in six 
following from s series of pap on by &t™@*"| days, and to fill many of them during the same 
rey for the Cincinnatus, which we believe is a fair | period. We have known three large pieces of 
statement of the case for the open country as far) comb, consisting of several thousand cells, con- 
south as the line of Southern Ohio. For the region | structed during a single night, after a new swarm 
north and east of us, we know the question of its|had been hived, and the queen had in the mean- 
economy is not applicable, while we believe the hive | me performed her work of depositing eggs in 
and feeding remarks are of universal application.— | ™@PY, of them. ‘ 

Ep | It is surprising what results they will accom- 
: 1 plish in a brief space, when all the circumstances 
The =quay often made, can not bees be favor their operations. We once had over one 

made profitable? We answer unequivocally in| thousand pounds of honey stored by twenty-eight 

the negative, in this locality. And for the simple | young swarms in a period of five weeks. This 

reason, that the time of gathering honey is so} was no common season. Honey, then, being a 

short. Under the most favorable circumstances, | vegetable product, and not a secretion of the bee, 

and during the best seasons, it does not exceed its properties depend entirely on the nature of the 
six weeks, being from the first or middle of May | plants from which it is collected. One kind is of 
to the middle or last of June. When the fruit ithe finest flavor, delicious to the taste, pure and 
blossoms, locust, white clover and poplar are | transparent; another is entirely of a different 
gone, er 8 oe = — os if —— is erg our — wee ai a 
allure of the fruit, an e season Irom July on-| and a third has been known to produce deleteri- 
ward is dry, it will require all they store during} ous effects, which were almost fatal to human 
those six weeks, to give them a fall and winter| life; and often even that which is apparently 
supply, and many will perish of starvation, unless | wholesome to some, is injurious to others. Dios- 
fed during September ; and bees, during most corides, Pliny, and various ancient authors, speak 
seasons, will not hold their own, after the first of | of honey in the East being dangerous in certain 

July, in pmo ot est —— the buckwheat ae om presen se roncrote Se — seam 

is grown in abundance, they will improve some of ten thousand, approached Trebisond, the sol- 

upon it, but in this latitude, the buckwheat blos-|diers having partaken copiously of honey found 
som is without much sacharine matter, on account |in the neighborhood, were afilicted like 

, persons 
of the heat during the season that it is in flower. |inebriated ; several of whom became furious, and 

In ye move A the ato a —— as 4 ne the ees Hence, : 

es, (commonly termed Basswood,) the season will| man furnish the supply in the form of sugar an 

thereby be lengthened some two weeks, and in| water, you secure the same product in pee 

such localities, with this additional supply, bee| with the water diminished it may be in quantity, 

keeping will be far more successful and profitable. | which will sometimes be found crystalized in the 

rst oe whine or a oe a oe and then of course you have not syrup 
io, | but sugar. 

[See many articles on bee keeping in previous We once knew a bee-keeper who manufactured 

vols. of the Ohio Cultivator, from Judge Fish-| large quantities _of what he was pleased to call 

rk omnia or agi of “ nee: pg « honey, mow . in the market for meee 0 
| and itis chiefly owing 1e fact of the/from the offal and scrapings of sugar casks, gath- 

abundance of this tree in his locality ; not that he|ered from the wholesale groceries of the city, 

does not unite superior skill, and long experience,|which—though after skimming and straining— 
rs render his efforts the more eminently success-| must be a savory beverage to be retailed at twen- 
il, which is also the case. The great desidera-| ty-five cents per pound as honey. Upon this sub- 
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ject, as upon other parts of this business, we are 
posted. We were met a few years since by a 
Yankee pedlar from Vermont, who had an extra- 
ordinary hive, with which he promised to do won- 
ders. It was denominated Arza Gilmore’s Pat- 
entyand proposed when it should be properly con- 
structed, to confederate numerous swarms into one 
grand republic : something like our States, united 
in one government. It was so arranged as that 
at any time you could strengthen the weak, and 
at all times make the strong stronger. By feed- 
ing such a community you could greatly increase 
the product of the bees, and manufacture just 
such an article as you wanted. It was regarded 
as a great secret, and was invaluable to the man 
that would purchase the same. The secret ran 
as follows, (for it is now out, and full indemnity 
has been had for it.) Take one part Cuba honey, 
one part sugar, (white or brown, according to the 
quality of honey you would manufacture,) add 
two parts water, making four proportionals, sim- 
mer them together, skim, and feed while tepid, 
and you will secure in return seventy-five per 
cent. good honey, a most delicious article, equal 
to the nectar of flowers, especially if you feed 
loaf sugar. The statement ran further, we have 
secured one thousand pounds of such honey, worth 
from twenty-five to thirty-five cents per pound, 
in one season. Great discovery ! 

| Names of Bank Presidents and Cabinet offi- 
\ cers, stood conspicuous as vouchers, and cited as 
authority, appended to most flattering certificates 
_ signed and sealed by the Printer ; for we saw no 
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The result was as might be expected, the agent 
' pocketed the money, and the gullible public paid 
' the forfeit ; and before all his arrangements for 
his community (uot like, but something similar to 
‘| Robert Dale Owens among men) were completed, 
) some two or three hundred dollars, according to 
_ the taste and means of the purchaser, would be 
| absorbed. This is the last and greatest swindle 
in the bee business we have seen. The agent in- 
formed us, that he sold in one year in this single 
_ State of Ohio, seventy-five thousand rights. We 
_make a discount of one-half for its being some- 
thing of a Black Crow Story; then, at five dol- 
lars a right, which was but half his price, it would 
amount to over one hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars—a profitable business still! 
\) The last we heard of this agent, he was doing a 
land office business in the State of Michigan. He 
may with the tide westward have reached Iowa, 
or Wisconsin by this time. But further; this 
whole process of making honey was complete ; if 
you wanted to make your honey fragrant, and 
give it a fine aroma, add to your feed a little va- 
nilla or rose, or strawberry essence to suit the 
taste. This is no fancy sketch, but a simple de- 
tail of what has been palmed off, as profitable, on 
_ the subject of bee-feeding. There is a valuable 
lesson connected with it all, to the skillful Apia- 
| rian. There is economy in feeding your bees in 
July, August, and September, on cheap feed, pre- 
_ pared as recommended by the hero alluded to.— 
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You thus prepare your weak swarms for winter, 
removing also your stored honey, you can supply 
its place to your strong swarms, if needed, with a 
less expensive article. ‘They should be fed again 
a little in the Spring, while it is yet too cold for 
the bees to leave the hive. It greatly encourages 
and strengthens them. The feeding must be 
done with care in the Fall; least you induce a 
spirit of plunder among the bees. 

What of patent hives? Will not some of our 
patent hives greatly aid in making this business 
profitable ? It will make it profitable to the me- 
chanic. We have tried some sixteen different 
patterns about with equal success, varying just in 
proportion to their departures from simplicity ; 
the simplest being uniformly the best; and we 
now frankly say, we believe the old straw hive or 
hollow log is as good as any of them, with but a 
single exception. ‘The glass in the rear of most 
of our patent hives enables us to discover more 
readily the condition of a hive. Perhaps more 
has been said and written upon patent bee hives 
of late years, than on any improvement in agri- 
culture, and certainly to as little purpose. And 
after all that has been done in England, France 
and America, the bee is more successfully culti- 
vated, and finer honey produced in Poland, by 
persons who never saw a book on the subject, or 
heard of a patent hive, or know the difference 
between a queen or drone, or the offices they per- 
form, than where all the experiments to the end 
of the chapter have been tried ; the excellence of 
the honey, its quantity and quality, depending 
more on the season, and the quantity and quality 
of flowers which abound in the region, than in the 
form which the hive takes, or the artificial man- 
agement bestowed. As to the best form for hives, 
or the most approved kinds, what has already 
been said will subserve the purpose of a long 
story. 

WHAT ABOUT THE MOTH? 

In regard to the nature, instincts, and habits of 
this destructive little insect, and the preventing of 
its ravages, a book might be written, and several 
have been written. But it will be our aim t&® 
shorten the story. 

Patent hives instead of preventing, have gen- 
erally accelerated their ravages, and proved to be 
miller palaces, furnishing good places for the de- 
posit and development of their eggs. Such is the 
‘ase with Rich, Reynolds, Arza Gilmore and oth- 
ers we might name. The old rough board box 
hive, full of cracks and crannies, have resisted the 
ravages of the bee moth often longer than the 
most beautifully constructed patent hive standing 
along side. 

OUR THEORY ABOUT THE BEE MOTH. 

A hive of bees of ordinary strength, with the 
presence of a good healthy queen, will resist, of 
themselves, all encroachments from these depre- 
dators ; while any quantity of bees, without such 
presence, will fall an easy prey to their ravages. 
When a queen such as described is present, all is 





activity ; every bee is on duty, guarding the en- 
trance, destroying the eggs of this insect, or per- 
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forming some important office. We have placed|take part of your pay in witnessing their inter.{ 
a queen in a hive full of miller eggs and worms, | esting and curious operations—if you love natu. 
and have seen it restored to health. We have|ral history and entomological science, by all 
seen hives full of bees, honey and comb, become | means. If, like Bruin, you are captivated only 
a perfect web in one week without her presence. by their sweets, or would enter upon the work tw 

The destruction of what was regarded as a fine | make money, it is by no means advisable. You 
hive, has been witnessed by every Apiarian, | had better give fifty cents a pound for your honey, 

| 





while one less prosperous in appearance, standing | and as to money-making, go West, and make or 
beside it, has successfully resisted all encroach-| break, as many are doing on a more magnificent 
ments. Hence a hive of bees without a queen,|scale. And yet I would advise every man who 
or eggs in a state out of which to form one, is ef- has five acres of ground, and who, as before stat 
fectually dead. And like a dead carcass, about ed, is at all curious, to keep a few swarms of bees, 
which the eagles or buzzards are gathered, will|an observing hive or two; and some years he will 
soon be removed by these cormorants (the moths) | derive a rich material product in delicious sweets, 
which nature has provided. Queenless hives are | and by the material and immaterial products com-/ 
the ones first attacked by robbers, and no efforts | bined, be amply rewarded for his labors. 
will resist long their ingress. And when they are 
attacked, the beseiged soon join the besiegers and 
assist in removing the plunder. After which, 
often a general belligerent and mobocratic state | SPr'™s Plowing and Planting. i 
will be kept up. Frienp Harris :—We had a cold, backward 

Patent hives often lead to this very state of and rather wet Spring, but the oats and grass look 
things, in the following way: They are gener-|most beautiful. Many of us plowed with our) 
ally made of the same size and after the same | overcoats and mittens on; some kept by the fir 
pattern throughout, painted alike, set on a bench | and said they would wait for winter to blow over, 
of the same height, about the same distance apart. | Early planting is the best, for if the seed rots, we 
The young queens are often in this way misled. | have time to plant again. Some have planted the 
Alighting at the wrong place, not knowing their|second time, and nearly all have re-planted— 
own hive, they are at once seized and destroyed.|some are at it yet, (June 15.) About half the §) 
The loss of the hive is then inevitable. Many fields look all right for a crop, the other half” 





From the Indiana Renter Again. 
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: : - : 
hives are doubtless ruined in this way. As we| doubtful and discouraging. ‘a 
see the old queen leads the swarm, leaving the | Importance of Good Seed. : 


young queen generally in the cell, yet unhatched, 
always unfertilized. She emerges on this errand, 
and, losing her way, is destroyed, and before 
another one can be reared, the hive is in ruin’.— 
Hence, the old swarm is generally the one most 
in danger—the one destroyed. ‘To guard against 
this catastrophe, the hives should be placed farth- 


A bad stand of corn is caused from bad seed, 
more than from cold, wet, and early planting. | 7 
commenced planting the 11th of May, and of te 
bushels of seed, not a rotten grain has been found, — 
or one that has failed to do its part, while of two 
bushels that was taken from the crib, more tha 
half rotted. Of the good seed, I planted 18 hilk 
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er apart in the apiary, or painted in front with | from 18 ears, the middle of April; it lay in the) 
different colors, or set with their openings alter-| cround, wet and cold, four weeks, but every grail 
nated. Indeed, these fine hives and fine apiaries | came up right at last. Seed saved right will have 
have generally proved unsuccessful ; better set|two and three more roots running out from the _ 
your hives promiscuously about the yard, than to| grain in the space of 10 days from planting, thas| 
be too tenacious about uniformity, setting them so other seed, although it grows. 


“108 og Pr. 
closely together ato tatinet 


Be sure you put up in the fall more than inl 
Let your effort be to discover the condition of| want, on a dry loft, where a cook stove is to be ia! 
your hive, and if you find it queenless, which you| active use through the winter, or if this can’t be 
can easily discover by their movements, either| done, hang it in an open, dry shed, by the husk, 
restore one, or take the honey at once. The bees| and don’t be later than the last of October. It 
themselves must be their own protectors ; you) will not take as long to gather and hang 20 bush ~ 
can do nothing to prevent such destruction ; and | els, as to plant over, and then lose one-fourth o” 
after the laying season is principally over, if you|the crop. I know of some who will lose mor 
would prove our theory, take away your queens, | than a third of their crop. They commenced the ! 
and one short week will convince you of its truth.| 25th of May, it rotted, and they are planting over 
There are miller eggs enough about any hive, at/ now. 
any time to destroy it in two weeks without a| ne best way is as 
conde " oo — them - you please; you! Will renters notice this, and not move about} 
will do it, whenever you see t 1e egg, the miller,| every Spring? It may hinder you from saving 
or the worm; but all will be in vain to prevent! ..ed as it should be, and damage Qn : 4 
: ’ : nal ~ se ‘ . you $25 beside. 
their ravages, if your hive is queenless.  apentgpe: : ~ a 
3 you rent from is about as good as an) | 
WOULD YOU KEEP BEES? body, for we will all make the best bargain for | 
If you love their society, and are willing to! ourselves we can; and if you must move, be very| 


HOW PREVENT THE MILLER? 
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an sure that one first rate neighbor lives not very far |have died have had but little chance to eat mast. 
- gli about from where you stay, and this will make Dr. Peckover has dissected a number of them, and 
only) other neighbors appear to you much better. arrived at the same conclusion as Dr. Dougherty. 
rk to} Morals of Trade. | Phat the small bowel next to the stomach was filled 
Sell the eure. sane Glee ienek ie. wan es a with worms to the extent of several feet, and in a 
ati : agen flee high state of inflammation.”— Western Farm Jour. 
mey,f smart. I prefer the former; it is easier, and) © pvenes. sang 
€ orf gives more enjoyment. The rules of trade have New York Wool Market. 
cent), kind of popular honesty which all agree to. I) — 
Who} will illustrate. Some 16 years ago, myself and! The stock of old fleece has entirely disappeared 
Stat-§ wife were on a visit to the old homestead, in Knox | from market, and all of the new clip which has 
bees,} Co., Ohio, where my uncle resided, who had been come forward as yet has found buyers at extreme 
> will} brought up by the finest kind of Quaker parents, rates. The operations thus far in new fleece 
eets,) near Philadelphia, but was at this time a very ac- here does not exceed 250,000 lbs. super and ex- 
com-| ceptable member of the Presbyterian church. I tra at 50 to 52}c, 6 months, for the latter, and 
considered him as near right as men get to be.— 45 to 474¢ for No. 1; inferior grades would sell 
The morning we started away, a colored boy liv-\at about 5¢ per number lower. There is no 
le ‘ing near came to buy a pig. The errand was Wool here that will command over 60 cts. per 
' made known to my cousin, who came in and asked |b. ; and indeed it is difficult to place any above 
~ uncle how much he should charge Bill Bird for a 55c. Most of the new clip which has been re- 
ward 


pig. The reply was, “ Go and talk with him, and ceived is in a very bad condition, chiefly owing 


‘look F find out how he feels. If he wants it awful bad,|to the muddy condition of the streams, and the 


1 Our 
> fire, 
over, 


' charge 50 cents, and if he would like it right well,| very cold weather. In the interior of the coun- 
' but could do without it, charge 37 cents, but if he | try, where most of the manufacturing agents and 
| don’t care about it much, nohow, charge twenty-| wool dealers are traveling, posting themselves up, 

















8, WEE) five cents!” The trade was made by the above | purchasing extensively of the new clip, it would 
d the “rule. The negro boy had but a quarter, and it|seem that the competition among themselves has 
ed— > was that or no trade; so he got the pig, and my had the effect of running prices up 3 to 5 cts. per 
If the) uncle the praise for his benevolence. \lb. above those obtained last year, and this in 
> half ) Plowing Prairie Soil. face of a crowded market and almost unprece- 
But I am getting lost. I was going to tell you | dented slow sale of woolens, with foreign goods 
' that deep plowing is a damage to prairie soil, ex- to be put on the = tent r . ~~ cent. below 
seed, ‘cept in a very wet season. The ground is so | former rates. Under t ese circumstances, many 
2- | 4 Joose, corn must be covered very deep, unless it| dealers here are not disposed to purchase exten- 
of ter! ® i, very wet; when it is very dry, it would be best |sively at present, thinking that the reduction of 
found, ) not tended, unless to cover the corn roots deeper ;|29 per cent. on low Foreign Wools, which has 
of two TP but we can’t let it alone, for negligence will let "OW taken effect, will cause a greater demand for 
> thas 7 nature produce a bigger crop of weeds here than. this description, and that the finer grades in due 
3 hils > in any other country. | time are apt to recede so long as the goods mar- 
in the)” Weeding out our Morals. jee continues to be characterized by inactivity 
gras But I don’t find fault because the weeds grow, aan be — — epee pate 
| have" for if there was no nature in the soil by which |° — Volgn ie h * : ay rm, nr am eee 
m the | weeds could grow, corn could not. It becomes | “20, bet hs aigmt Cecmns, say 2 to" Se, neue 
y than) ss th pathtebe Ges woul, Weteinn eal the | Standing t e reduction of 30 per cent. duties.— 
us then to eradicate tx ee ae Sales 200 bales Washed Mediterranean, Smyrna, 
juseful. It = just —_ with mankind—a good man | Russian, ete., at 25 to 29c, 6 months, as to quality. 
could not exist without the principles in nature) _ Price Ourrent, July 2d. 
in ial by which a bad man may exist. It becomes us| : 
) be in! > then to throw around ourselves such influences as| ANOTHER CuRE FOR THE Potato Rot.—In 
in’t be 4 to destroy the bad principles of men, but not the a recent agricultural meeting of the Massachu- 
husk, 4 men themselves; as well might we think of de-| setts Legislature, Mr. Sheldon of Wilmington, ex- 
r. lt) stroying the earth, because it produces weeds. _—_ hibited some seedlings which he had cultivated 
bush 7 H. S. Warrick. for six years, and kept them free from rot. His 
irth of | Grand Prairie, Ind., June, 1857. theory is, that light and air tend to develop the 
- more — ‘disease, and if the potatoes are kept in the soil 
ed the! Hog Cuovera mw Kentucky.—The my ste- during the Winter, they will not rot. Of course 
g ove Tious disease which has for some months past they must be covered deep enough to prevent the 
_ caused terrible mortality among hogs, especially | frost from injuring them. 
_ in the Ohio Valley, still continues its ravages at| ‘Phis is precisely what Mr. Roberts of Michigan 
» about sundry points. At Miller's Distillery, in Bourbon proposed to “ Disclose,” for a certain consideration 
——- Co., on the 16th inst., 20 head died, making about ° f d which k 
saving 300 in all at that place. The Paris Flag says: Ee ee Se ee 
beside. “Mr. S. M. Hibler has also lost 30 head. The | of at the time as a practice we had been familiar 
as at) 15 deaths at the di stillery are said to be confined to with for thirty years. Old facts are constantly turn- 
ae for those hogs which were fed on mast in the moun- ‘ing up with new faces, and we are, for the most part, 
e Ver} \® tains last winter. The hogs of our farmers that) only living in a cirele.—Ep. 
; 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Notes and Comments. 


Western Fruit Book. 
Our truly practical friend, M. B. Bateham, is 


entitled to a thousand thanks from every lover of 


truth as it is in nature, for his very intelligent, 
pains-taking strictures on “ Hooper’s Western 
Fruit Book.” Madame Roland exclaimed at one 
time, “ Liberty, how many crimes are committed 
in thy name ;” not more perhaps than are com- 
mitted in this advanced age, against nature and 
all her numerous charities, even by those who 
boast of being taught in her school, and of labor- 


there is any one branch of literature that has 
fairly run itself into the ground by force of its 
own venality and very slovenliness,—at least on 
our side of the Atlantic,—it is the art of puffing 
generally, and that of lauding agricultural publi- 
cations in particular. The execution of the latter 
is often remarkable for its rhetoric, and those 
feints at criticism which always end in stereotyped 
laudation ; but this is evidently the smoke under 
which the reviewer hopes to conceal, either his 
ignorance of the contents of the book under re- 
view, or his own incapacity of detecting its errors, 
should he condescend to give it the perusal of a 
faithful censor. 


Mistakes of Great Men. 


It is but the other day that the President of an | 


Institute of our great commercial metropolis, pub- 
lished a paper on “ Manure, Drainage and Irri- 
gation,” containing many useful hints and some 
original improvements, together with some gross 
errors and chemical mistakes. Yet this paper 
was copied, not only by a number of the city dai- 
lies, but, strange as it may seem, by some agri- 
cultural papers, with the same indiscriminate lau- 
dation. Had the article been properly reviewed, 
its chemical errors and discrepancies pointed out, 
and its real merits (for it had them) set forth with 
clear and simple brevity, a real service would 
have been done to the author—for great are the 
uses of criticism as well as of “ adversity ”—and 
the farmer would have been able to separate the 
good from the evil, and to avail himself of the 
one, while he avoided the useless and mischievous 
experiments of the other. Here we see the sad 
spectacle of a very worthy author stultified by 
those who ostensibly appear on the record as his 
eulogistic friends ; and the mischief to the farmer 
or neophyte in agricultural chemistry, is still more 
lamentable, because the certain failure which must 
result from some of their experiments in the pre- 
mises, will with them at least bring science into 
disgrace, and all book farming to everlasting 
shame. 

How to have Plenty of Fodder. 


I see in the Cultivator that the Ohio farmers, 
like many of ours, this Spring, have complained 
of short fodder and cattle “on the lift.” Such a 
dilemma is prima facie evidence at least of bad 
farming. Here is a farmer who says he never 
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brought his cattle and sheep through better than 
|this year, although he had no grass until after the 
\tirst of May; but he is one of the farmers who 
‘has not sent all his money to the fast West, 
‘to loan at two per cent. a month. He says he 
has sold $700 worth of hay, oats, corn, etc., since 
Jan. Ist, not to the villages, but all to shiftless 
‘farmers, who have had the same chance to keep 
\their land up, and as much money to pay for tile 
\drains as he has; yet while he got 200 bushels of 


potatoes to the acre, they got but 50 bushels, and | 
It has been a com- 

}mon saying among the farmers who don’t take the | 
| papers, that it is better to sell corn at 60 cts. a } 
ing long and faithful in her laboratory. But if| 


other crops in the like ratio. 


bushel, than feed it to stock, but such men have 
no chemical notion of the value of stall fed cattle 
manure. The only farmer near this who gets 30 
bushels of plump white wheat from the acre eyv- 
ery year, midge or no midge, has put in ten miles 
of tile drains on his clay farm ; he never yet sold 
a lean animal, or a bushel of his large crop of 
corn, because he knows the value of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid too well to dispose of it inju- 
diciously. 

How they Begin in Kansas. 


Ossawotomie, Kansas, gives a life-like description 
of the country and the social habits and present 
condition of the emigrant host now squatted 
there. She shows no disposition to keep out the 
dark side of the picture, although charmed and 
mystified herself by the romance of her own 
homely fare, funny shifts, and amusing privations. 
A table left by a Hoosier pioneer needed only 
scraping and washing to make it a valuable sub- 
stitute for the box they had before used as a ta- 
ble. When the tornado came, leveling the fences, 
unroofing their cabin, leaving them drenched with 
water, she was more than compensated the next 
morning by the smiling faces of those who had 
re-created their own more frail shanties, and had 
now come with smiling faces to roof the log cabin 








of their Yankee friends. With that faculty of 
| eoxing upon the bright side, which Davy Hume 
said was worth $1000 to his own early life, she 
speaks in raptures of the beauties of external na- 
ture, the early vegetation, ripe strawberries, wild 
gooseberries, and plums that the curculio have 
not yet found; and then the floral richness of 
prairie vegetation more than compensates for the 
white aromaless butter it makes. But she frankly 
advises her brother not to bring his Chatauque 
horses there, as they would be too quick motioned 
for the sloughy roads, and that they would cer- 
|tainly demur to prairie hay, after living all their 
‘days on sweet clover and timothy. But straw- 
| berries on the Ist, and radishes on the 7th of 








June, put cold snowy Chatauque, with all its 


choice dairies, into the shade, and she wants all 
her friends to come to the only spot where na- 
ture’s precious bounties are to be found. Her 


happy delusion will last till the prairies dry up 
| flowerless, and the cows come home at night to 


be milked seven in one pail. She says it is safe 
working in the timber in cold weather, but too 


A young married woman writing from near | 
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hot in summer; hereby hangs a tale of miasma,|wood against the tooth from the opposite side of 
intermittents, etc., etc., the unfailing attendants on |the mouth to the tooth, and strike it a smart blow 
a rich vegetable soil in a warm climate. But the| with a hammer, and it will be displaced. It is 
battle of life must be fought by the young in the often the case that the horse has only one wolf 
strength of both hope and delusion. tooth and only one eye affected.— A SuBsCRIBER 
Weather and Crops. in Spirit of the Times. 





> — 


Our June rains have continued to 1st July, with| 
little promise of dry weather; without a sudden | 
change our corn crop must be short, particularly | 
on undrained fields) My King Philip and sweet | 
corn, planted 10th May, stands eighteen inches | 
high; Sorghum planted same day, only six inches | 
high; its growth is healthy but slow, it is, how-| 
ever, one of the most hardy of the grasses, and 

bears transplanting without the wilting of a leaf. 

Our wheat crop will be small; owing to the ex- 

treme dry weather in the fall, much of it did not 

take root, and the frosts, after the long thaw in 

February, froze out much of that which had taken 

but slender root. Much June planted corn has 

rotted in the ground, not from cold and wet, but) 
from long continued warm soaking rains. For 

the first time in thirty years, I had several rows | 
of sweet corn, planted 10th June for late eating, | 
so completely fail, that not a kernel sprouted, al- 

though planted within ten feet of a deep tile un- 

der drain. My first planting was evidently saved | 
from rotting by the cold rains and frost of the 

next twelve days after planting. Let no man ne-| 
glect to plant early for a standard crop. 
Economy and Taste. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Is this Anybody’s Picture. 


There’s neighbor S 





He’s content with 


his farm, and believes that draining is too costly 
to be practised, and sheds will not pay as a pro- 
tection to stock. 
in front of his dwelling, backed by a row of scrag- 
gy peach trees. 
front of the house, consisting of an unsightly pile 
of green logs, to be cut up as occasion requires. 


He leaves a dilapidated fence 


His wood-yard is the space in 


His barn! the roof decayed and ragged, with the 


boards here and there missing from the sides; an — 
open yard, where all winter a herd of lowing cat- 


tle may be seen, pinched with cold, and tramp- 
ling their fodder under their feet. His farming 
implements! they are few and simple. Go into 
the road, and there by the fence—where they are 
carefully placed when not in use—you will see 
them. An old wagon with an older box stands 
there, ready to drop to pieces by its own weight, 
a three cornered drag rests confidingly against it, 
while a little way off is the plow, which, by the , 
wear and tear it has been subjected to, might be 
refered to any age since Methusaleh. Neighbor 





A poor Irishman’s sow lost all her pigs by far-| ¢ believes one plow will answer for all pur- 
rowing in the puddle before his door the last rainy | poses, and all soils, and thinks new inventions in 
night. Why is it that a Dutch woman grows) this line humbugs. In the Spring, he yokes a 
cabbages to the very lintel of her door, and the | pair of poor starved oxen, that have lain out to 
Irish substitute a pig and a puddle. An Irish-| fpeeze in his open yard, all winter, hitches them to 
man said it was because the pigs paid the rint. | pis plow, and proceeds to Spring plowing. He 
Personal. usually gets into his field by letting down the 

My daughter rarely reads an agricultural pa-| fence ; an easy task, by the way, for the corners 
per, but I found her scissors laid the other day on|are all down, or thrown this way and that, till he 
the page containing Cultivator Mary’s “Cloud | canrot easily make it worse. He usually begins 
and Sunbeam.” in wet weather, as his team is too light to plow 

r when it is dry. He plows shallow, for his team 

a eee is not pn. enough to plow deep. He don’t 

r subsoil, it would take another team. When har- 

vest comes, he wonders why his fields yield but 
half a crop! 

Suck are the men—I will not say farmers— 
who disgrace the pursuit of agriculture. But 
their number is lessening. Stupid indeed must 
be the man who in this age does not improve.— 
Every appliance science and art can bring, is 
placed in the hand of the farmer. He has but to 
signify his wants, and the inventor is ready to de- 
of my own. She has a clear hazel eye, of the| vote years in his service. He but asks, and he 
medium size. I found her about eighteen months | receives. The leaven is working, and the farmer 
since with both eyes closed. Upon examination,| for intelligence stands equal to the best. If he 
I found the wolf teeth. I knocked them out, and | does not, then he is to blame. If he will not read 
in five days her eyes were perfectly well, and | and think, if he will not strive to improve, then 
have been so since. he merits contempt, and should be degraded, not 

The wolf tooth is situated in front of the jaw| only by other professions, but by all true farmers, 
teeth, and is best knocked out by placing a piece |as a reproach on the honor of their calling. 
of hard wood about an inch wide, two-eighths Hupson Tuttve. 
thick, and one foot long. Place the end of the! Berlin Heights, O., June, 18957. 


S. W. 





Wolf Teeth in Horses. 


I have had occasion to examine some 20 or 30 
horses that had the Wolf Tooth, or more properly 
the blind tooth, and have always saved the eyes 
of the horse, if the tooth was knocked out in time. 
I have repeatedly found that the eye was most 
affected on the side on which the largest tooth 
was. The last case I saw was a valuable mare 
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V isits to the "Machine Shops. 


Back of all our field triumphs, and underlying them 
all, are the secret springs of our success. What are 
. they t We must go back of the Harvest field or the 
Threshing floor, to the Shops of our Mechanics.— 
Some people think there is not much poetry in the 
planks and bars and shafts and smoke and chips of a 
Foundry and Machine Shop ; but the man that over- 
looks these, overlooks the vital elements of our final 
success. As a sample, we may mention the result 
of our explorations among the shops of Owens, Lane 
and Dyer, of Hamilton. From a small and safe be- 
ginning, this firm has established a far more exten- 
sive and successful business than we had any idea of. 
Each partner is master of a separate department, 
with which he is familiar, and with a force of a hun- 
dred hands, all goes on like clock work. Their ma- 
chinery is most perfect and complete, and what with 
the best of material, and knowing how to make it up 
right, the public may depend upon getting first rate 
work, who deal with the firm of Owens, Lane & Dy- 
er, of Hamilton. 

At Dayton we visited the extensive shops of R. 
Dutton, manufacturer of Atkin’s Reaper and Mower. 
Mr. Dutton is every inch a mechanic, and his Works 
are a credit to the craft. The only objection hinted 
against his Reaper at the trial, was, that it was too 
well got up! Dutton and his boys just know how to 
get up such things, they do. 

B. Kuuns at Dayton, has an extensive Manufacto- 
ry, and, like the rest of the Implement makers, de- 
serves “ Honorable Mention.” 

CaRTHAGE AGRICULTURAL Works.—We met our 
advertiser, R. G. Smith of Carthage, Hamilton Co. 
Mr. Smith sticks to his business, and does good work. 





Tue Countizs sTILL Movine !—We gratefully ac- 
knowledge the most flattering testimonials in our be- 
half, from the Agricultural Societies of Williams and 
Gallia counties, and Western Va. at Wheeling Is- 
land. Old Tuscarawas wheels back into line, and 
offers some 60 copies of the Ohio Cultivator, while 
Morrow and Clinton each foot up about fourscore. 
That’s the medicine! 
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Harvest Rerorts.—Will our good friends from 
every quarter report the result of the wheat and oth- 
er grain harvest, as fast as it is secured ? 











. : = - 
State and District Fairs for 1857. 

U.S. Ag. Society...... Louisville ......ceeees- September 1—5. 
Vermont ...... spteunee Montpelier ........+++- &—I11. 
OhIO . .creccccce coves Cincinnati..... Sececes “ 15—18 
Canada Fast s+seeeeess Montreal, eecccccecccce os 1€—18 
Western VG..6..cs0ee Wheeling Island ....... = 16—18 
BONS... ccc cccscnc POUND o.ccdeweecscercs « 21—25. 
Bou: bon Co., Ky..... Paris........ eccccces - 22—25. 
Western Pa.... .....- Pitteburg...cccce tosses = 22—25. 
Canada West,......... Brantford ........e00+. “ 29—Oct.2. 
New Jersey ........... New Brunswick,,...... = 29—Oct 2. 
Michigan ....... coecc DURUM. Cdseeceeese “ 29—Uct.2. 
Wisconsin , sees Janesville .. ceccvcece a 29—Oct.2. 
Maine . 00000 cecceccces Bangor .... ccscccccccce = 29—Oct.1. 

ennsylvania,..... eercesecccccesccccoccesece mx 29—Uct.2. 
Indiana .....ceee ... Indianapolis = eves. October 5—9. 
NOW TOE cccccccccves BOUTS 0 ou cecccccsecee ves 6—9. 
LOWS. .ccccccceces occe MUACACING. .cccccccccce “ 6—9 
New Hampshire....... Concord ....... akee eres va i—9. 
DUORMOR>OD 0.6 cccecces Bee a 12—16. 
Kentucky...... coccees Henderson........+.0+ “ 13—16 
Alabama.... ....-.... Montgomery .......... a 27—30, 
Connecticut........... Bridgeport .....+eee00. - 3—16. 
East Tennessee ....... Knoxville, .ccccessccces - 20—238. 
Massachusetts ....... eBoste 2.0000 ove. eoccse “ 20—24, 
Maryland....... eecees Baltimore. ......-+++ eee “ 21—25, 
West Tennessee....... JacksON--<cce.. cess cece - 7—B. 
Virginia .......... Oe Secvrcecewoegbé eeveccese ws 28—s1, 





County Fairs in Ohio for 1857. 


WITH THE LATEST KNOWN CHANGES AND ADDITIONS. 














Fayette... ..ccccccccee Washington......... sees Sept. 8—10. 
Clermont ......2se0-- Olive B anch...cccsccscese “* —I1i. 
Hamilton ......... a eee Siactsee ~™ « ee 
Warren,....cccccesees Lebanon.... “«  9—11, 
Geauga, (Free) pes 20et Claridon, ,...... « 16—18. 
Richland, ..... ee “6 22—23. 
Trumbull...... bes eees WOSTOR cocccccces coce coce ss 22—24. 
REGU osnsgcnsees coos WRMRMUOR . ccc ceo éebcvces “ 23—25, 
DOOD .ccstivdccsennce Greenville ....cseeeceeeess * 23—25. 
Miami ...ccccccccscces TEAY cccsccsevee bat cede ace © 23—25. 
Stash oc ccccccccccescece COMCOR. ccccccscccvcccoces “§ BBS 
BIRGER .ccccscccccs ceMMRORs sccccseccvccescoee * BaD 
Columbiana... New Lisbon..... ocssesees @ FRE 
Portage.... Ravenna........ cccccccece *§ 28-—30 
ae Painesville. .......0.0- eeee “f 28-30 
ee, McConneilsville ,.......... “ 27—Oct. 1, 
EU Seco sv oveonndbes POD nn occas ccsvceseces * 30—Oct. 2. 
POTTTTe BTN 50 occ bc tveed cencte ** 30—Oct. 2. 
Adams, - West Union, .....ccccccces * 29—Oct. 2. 
As htabula eovecccccece Jefferson ........ ceccccce - © 30—Oct. 1 
Brown Georgetown.. - * 29-—Oct. 2. 
<nox. eoeee se Mt. Vernon. . * 29—Oct. 1. 
Belmont ocee she Clairsville. ... ctvecccss * BuO. & 
Behe cccccccccccccece SN nike ta d866 on sceeante  30—Oct. 2. 
SEG: icicasts SecMMND sacha veces’ © cscs esee “* 30—Oct 2. 
Muskingum .,.......+-Zamesville sessccsesceseess ‘* 830—Oct, 2 
PE soceeaenes ee Circleville ..cccccccscccsee § 30—Oct. 2 
Preble ...ccccecccccces WOR cco ccvcccee eeeeccce . 2 


Defiance ,... 
Putnam.,..... 


eoccocce Farmer Centre...... 
oo c00seeseeeapeanes 




















Union ...000 cooccscscs Maryeaville, .csccccsces q 
Wayne..... TeTTTTT TTT Wooster... ....c00s b 
ee ee SS \ 
Geauga....... corcccccMMORcccovcccoesssssoccs % Jak 
Wyandot.......... -..eUpper Sandusky ........0. * 1—3 
Hasrise® «6.2000 éeisese COG ks ccccceessoss « SS Ga, 
Lorain. .cccccccccccess E yria. « 6-8. 
ORCOWR wcvccceccee .+»Port Clinton ....... coos * 68, 
WHMAGNB 6.0.0 0 owen ajcsose OD. candi gaWbede denise “« 6—8. 
Summit..... eveeeeees Akron eoccccenccces “7-9. 
WD ic ds ivdeweuksk ot ates rere ae i 
Saar © Chillicothe.............0:. “ 7-9. 
Clark ....ccccsecccecee springfield ...... co  FamnQ, 
Butler ...000cccccecces MAMIION. ...cccce- oh Baht, 
Delaware........ 90ccs OURWOEDs coccose s Taito. & 
Licking .. ampere: ~~~ Aammreaeeete cove 8 =F, 
Washington. 0006 60'0¢ee Oi 606. cis ovrccccces § § Jau®, 
CUOTIET o2c 000 cevsees Cambridge.....seseesseeee “ 89, 
Champaign, ......c000-UPDAMR....cccrccecsseccec. ** 18-16. 
Jefferson, ....... coos Steubenville ...cccccccccee ** 14—16 
Ua o65s cecncetmes DOU Nciekecctaedzccss « 14—16. 
——_—___--~+ see o— 

Township Fairs in Ohio. 
Twinsburg ...........SummitCo,..... eresecees Sept. 16—17, 
Conneaut .....0. e000. Ashtabula Co. .........0++ ‘© 24—25 
Chesterville........... ORG CO gas 005 ce s'ccccks © 24—25 
Plymouth.....+......-Richland Co......sseeeeeee “4 29—Oct. 1 
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Trial of Harvesters at Hamilton. | 


We were among the Reaper folks on the Ist, 2d 
and 3d of July, at the State trial, at Hamilton, But- 
ler Co., O., and such a congregation of friendly bel- 
ligerent Harvesters, were never before seen in con- 
test upon any field in the world. Several circum-| 
stances conspired to make this a capital exhibition. | 
Ist. The State Board of Agriculture had got up the | 
arrangements right, so as to be the least burdensome | 
and expensive to the exhibitors. Good, heavy and 
reliable teams were furnished by the Board, except 
where exhibitors chose to furnish themselves. 2d. | 
They had a Board of Judges who were all willing to | 
work, and who did work in unity and continuity, bet-| 


ter than we ever saw a committee work before.— | 
3d. The weather was excellent for the season, being | 
cloudy and breezy, and comfortable for work. 4th. | 
The exhibitors were ready for trial, with good work-| 
ing machines. 

We were proud of the American mechanics who 
had thus brought to the harvest fields such instru-| 
ments of usefulness and economy. Although there | 
was a set Board of Judges, yet among the crowds| 
who came to witness the trial, there were hundreds 
who came expressly to see and judge for themselves | 
and to buy machines, and we know that many of the | 
popular manufacturers sold themselves clear of every 
machine they could possibly furnish, and rejected 
many orders they could not possibly fill. 

The trial came off a few days too early for the 
season, and as a consequence the machines could not 
be tried in fields that would afford the severest test, 
by being heavy and tangled, or with a fine under- 
growth to clog the cutters. As it was, the fields 
were handsome, and every machine showed its ability 
todo its appointed work. Being an outsider, we 
only judged on general principles, but the committee 
followed the teams, like a set of tireless hounds, for 
three days in succession, and each noted every par- 
ticular. The official Report will not be made up in 
full for publication for a month or two, but the 
Awards are given below. Let it be remembered that 
these Awards throw no discredit upon the other com- 
peting machines, several of which found many pur- 
chasers among the independent, outside judges. The 
Awards are the inevitable result of a footing up of 
points, where the committee were obliged to discrim- 
inate. Below we give the roll of forces of the Ag- 
ricultural Cavalry and Artillery, which then and 
there charged upon the fields of old Butler : 





CLASS I. 
CoMBINED REAPERS AND MOWERS—SELF-RAKERS. 


R. Dutton, Atkin’s Automaton, with Dutton’s Improvement, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Whiteley & Fassler, Whiteley’s, Springfield, 0. 

J. J. Mann & Son, Westville, Ind. 


ComBINED REaPERS AND MowERS—Hanp-RakERs. 








Baldwin, Dewitt & Co., Manny’s, Cleveland, 0. 


Chas. Howell, (new, all iron,) Cleveland, 0. 

Long. Black & Alltsatter, Iron Harvester, Hamilton, 0. 
Warder, Brokaw & Childs, Ohio Harvester, Springfield, 0. 
Agricultural Works, Kirby’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. 8. Hazard, Forbush’s Improved, Cincinnati, 0. 

W. B. Silver, McCormick’s (large,) Sugar Valley, 0. 

W. B Silver, McCormick’s (small,) Sugar Valley, 0. 

A. Hilts, (new,) Springdale, 0. 





CLASS II. 
REAPERS—SELF-RAKERS. 
R. Dutton, Atkin’s Automaton, Dutton’s Improvement, Dayton. 
Whiteley & Fassler, Whiteley’s, Springfield, 0. 
J. J. Mann & Son, Westville, Ind. 
Haines, Hawley & Co., Illinois Harvester, Pekin, Ill. 


Reaprers—Hanp-RakeErs. 

Baldwin, Dewitt & Co., Manpy’s, Cleveland, 0. 
Minturn & Co., Hussey’s, Urbana, 0. 
Chas. Howell, (new, all iron,) Cleveland, 0. 
Long, Black & Allstatter, Iron Harvester, Hamilton, 0. 
Warder, Brokaw & Childs, Ohio Harvester, Springfield, O. 
Warder, Brokaw & Child’s, Seymour & Morgan’s, do 
Agricultural Works, Kirby’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Whiteley & Fassler, Whiteley’s, Springfield, 0. 
W. 8S. Hazard, Forbush’s, Cincinnati, 0. 
W. B. Silver, McCormick’s (large,) Sugar Valley, 0. 
W. B. Silver, McCormick’s (small,) Sugar Valley, 0. 
A. Hilts, (new,) Springdale, 0. 

CLASS III. 

MowERs—ComBINED. 
R. Dutton, Atkin’s Automaton, with Dutton’s Improvement, 
Dayton, 0. 

Agricultural Works, Kirby's, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Whiteley & Fassler, Whiteley’s, Springfield, 0. 
Baldwin, Dewitt & Co., Manny’s, Cleveland, 0. 
Minturn & Co., Hussey’s, Urbana, 0. 
C. Howell, (new, all iron ) Cleveland. 0. 
Long, Black & Allstatter, Iron Harvester, Hamilton, 0. 
Warder, Brokaw & Childs, Ohio Harvester, Springfield, 0. 
W. B. Silver, McCormick’s Patent, Sugar Valley, 0. 
W. B. Silver, McCormick’s Patent, (small,) Sugar Valley, 0. 
A. Hilts, (new,) Springdale, 0. 
J. J. Mann & Son. Westville, ‘nd. 


- 


MowERrs—SINGLE. 
E. Ball, Ohio Mower, Canton, 0. 
W. S. Hazard, Forbush’s Improved, Cincinnati, 0. 
Aultman & Miller, A. & M.’s Patent, Canton, 0. 
R. L. Allen, Allen’s Mower, 191 Water street, N. Y. 
H. F. Mann, Mann’s Mower, Westville, Ind. 





PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE COMMITTEE. 
CoMBINED REAPERS AND MoweEnRs. 


Baldwin Dewitt & Co., Cleveland, Manny’s...........000. $50 
Long, Black & Allstatter, Hamilton, Iron Harvester 


Ist. 
2d. 


For Rearpine On ty. 
. R. Dutton, Dayton, Atkin’s Automaton...........eece00. $50 


2d. Warder, Brokaw & Child, Springfield, Ohio Harvester..... 30 
For Mowine ON-y. 

1st. Baldwin, Dewitt & Co.. Cleveland, Manny’s............... $50 

2d. E. Ball, Canton, Ohio Mower .........ccccccccccccccecece 30 


The official Report will contain a complete enu- 
meration of the mechanical points, forces, material, 
economy and adaptation, of all the machines on 
trial. It will be drawn up by the able Chairman, 
Dr. N. S. Townshend, of Avon, and we feel like 
predicting that it will be a paper of great value to all 
purchasers and users of Harvesting Machines. 
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Responses from the Rural World. 


Western Indiana. 

I lately traveled a short journey, embracing 
some of the counties of Parke, Putnam, Mont- 
gomery and Boon. Wheat in these parts looks 
better than could have been expected in the 


Spring; it is especially fine in Boon. The late 
rains have brought it out wonderfully. It is just 


now in blossom. All kinds of grass is fine. Not 
much oats sown, and less clover. There seems 
to have been a simultaneous effort to plant every 
acre of corn that could be. Corn was planted 
late, and has not been worked early, on account 
of incessant rains, but it is now being worked out 
rapidly, and if the Fall is favorable, we shall 
look for an immense crop. All kinds of fruit 
trees blossomed uncommonly full, but many of the 
apple trees have dropped their entire crop; we 
can’t tell the cause; they turn yellow, and drop 
off. M. J. 
Putnam Co., Ind., July, 1857. 


Wryandot County. 


Wheat in this county, so far as I can learn, 
will not be more than half a crop. No midge 
yet. Wheatis very backward. Corn very poor ; 
cut worms bad on sod; have taken the second 
planting. ‘Crops will certainly be very light.— 
Meadows are short, but promise well. Fruit in 
abundance. B. H. D. 

Upper Sandusky. 

Clermont County. 

Our wheat and grass never looked better, but 
our white wheat begins to show signs of red rust. 
Our corn is fine, but backward. The sugar cane 
looks as though it had the yellow fever, and is 
not more than three inches high. We almost be- 
gin to despair of making our fortune by it this 
year. A. G. P. 
Span Worm and Caterpillar. 

Frirenp Harris :—A worm, which I suppose 
to be the “ Span- Worm Caterpillar,” made its ap- 
pearance very suddenly a few weeks since. It 
is a measuring worm, and naked or hairless.— 
There is also a light green worm with us, that is 
quite as numerous as the former. Both made 
their attack about the same time, and for some 
days threatened to destroy the small apple trees 
in our nursery, but we turned in a drove of hens 
with their chicks, which took care of them by 
hundreds. Their ravages were principally con- 
fined to the apple trees. Apples have been much 
eaten on the trees, but I am unable to say wheth- 
er by the worms or not. We looked for the egg 
from which they came, but could discover no ves- 
tige of their ancestors or origin. They have now 
almost entirely disappeared. Some of the green 
worms are to be seen changing to the pupa state, 
and some of the larve are coming from a small 
web between the leaves. It is probable that they 
will make another attack. The caterpillar has 
been much more destructive than usual, having 
entirely stripped many trees. But those who 
took pains to destroy the nests early, have not 
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been troubled. The wheat crop, especially late- 

sown fields, will be much injured by the midge. 

Grass, corn and oats look well. Thine truly, 
Knox Co., 7th mo., 1857. Wm. F. Lewts. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 





“Selection of Trees from the Nursery.” 


The following is the substance of the article, un- 
der the above title, in Hooper’s Fruit Book, from the 
pen of Dr. Warder, to which reference was made in 
Jast number of the Cultivator : 


Those who are about planting an orchard, will 
do well to visit the nurseries, and see the stocks 
| trees]; then they can select for themselves such 
as they may prefer. It is presumed they, as in- 
telligent planters, and promising orchardists, de- 
sire to form orchards with low heads, having ap- 
propriated a certain piece of ground to the pro- 
duction of choice fruit, and not to a general range 
for the pasturage of all sorts of stock; for no 
sensible man will expect to produce good fruit 
without due care of his trees, and the entire de- 
votion of the soil to the orchard. 

Having reached the nursery, with a list of va- 
rieties wanted, already made out, proceed to ex- 
amine the stock, to see if any have been properly 
grown for the making of an orchard of low-headed 
trees. The nurseryman, who has been expecting 
you, will have a corps de reserve to suit your 
case, even though his anxiety to serve the major- 
ity of customers, and perhaps to gratify his own 
taste for tallness, may have induced him to have 
a majority of his trees made after the whip-stock 
fashion. Look at these better trees, and among 
them proceed to select thrifty, stocky plants, fur- 
nished with twiggy branches from near the 
ground. It is not necessary that the side branch- 
es should be large, much less that they should be 
at all equal, or nearly equal to the leader, which 
should always be supreme among the branches. 
All well-grown trees, to be well-grown, must be 
developed on all sides alike. With our modern 
views of the importance of the doctrine of the in- 
dividuality of buds, it becomes necessary so to 
arrange the trimming of young trees as to pro- 
vide an equal and universal, or general supply, 
over the extent of the infant tree, if we desire to 
have it well and fully developed. 

We all know that where young trees are crowd- 
ed closely, or where they are cleanly trimmed up 
and crowded together, they will necessarily be 
tall, slender, and poorly developed, while, if they 
have had room to develop themselves fully, and 
have been encouraged to put out lateral branches, 
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they will, perhaps, be less tall, but they will be} 


more stout and stocky; and experience shows 


shock of transplanting, and will be much more 


likely to grow well, just in proportion to the num-| 
ber of vital centers they may possess ; these cen-| 


ters are the buds, and the more widely they are 
distributed over the plant, the better will they be 
able to exercise their functions. 

This is not all—that most deceitful and insidi- 
ous of all the enemies of a young orchard, the 
bark worm, seldom attacks any trees but such as 
have a clean, smooth, uninterrupted bark, open 
and exposed to their ravages, which, alas, are 
never to be observed until too late, when their 
work of destruction is completed, and the dead 
bark, sloughing off from the wood, presents itself 
to the eye of the orchardist, at the end of the sea- 
son, and explains, in terms of unmistakable plain- 
ness, the damage to which the unsuspecting plant- 
er has been subjected. The enemy rarely, if 
ever, dares intrude upon a tree that has been 
properly grown, and which is furnished with lat- 
eral branches, from near the root to the proper 
head of the tree; and if, perchance, it have ven- 
tured to intrude, the numerous points of vitality 
near at hand are able, by their resiliency, to re- 
store the loss, and to repair the damage. 

Heretofore these expressions have applied to 
the generality of trees ; the bark worm, however, 
is peculiarly destructive of the apple, quince, 
thorn, and pear, perhaps in the order named.— 
There are, however, other evils that are inflicted 
upon high-grown trees, that are still more appa- 
rent with the cherry and other sorts of fruit. The 
effects of the bright sunshine upon such naked 
stems is also disastrous, as seen in the dried, and 
shriveled and scorched bark of many a noble, 
tall, but naked specimen—while those but parti- 
ally shaded by the moderate spray that exists in 
well-grown trees, entirely escape these results.— 
It is a common remark with regard to the cherry, 
particularly the freeer growing sorts, that they 
will suffer from bark-bursting, which is attributed 
by some to the frost, and by others to the influ- 
ence of the sun. Whoever saw these effects, 
from what cause soever, upon low-headed trees, 
or above the branches? No one often, though 
there may be exceptional cases. No, these re- 
sults are always most manifest upon the prettiest, 
most thrifty, and most naked trees; and the very 
remedy which has proved most effectual is simply 
applying to such trees as are most exposed, the 
shade by boards, or straw-wrapping, that might 
have been afforded more cheaply and better, by 
the natural limbs of the tree. In selecting cher- 
ry trees, therefore, choose those which have been 
so treated, in the nursery, by heading down, or 
otherwise, as to have their sides furnished with 
low branches, instead of those which have been 
either trimmed up high, or allowed to branch only 
from the upper buds, so as to make a high head. 
With pears, apples, and most other fruits, the 
same rule will apply, and you may safely restrict 
your selection to those that are furnished with 
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moderate side branches from near the ground.— 


| Rest assured, that it will be much more easy a 
that such trees will be more able to withstand the | 





matter to trim these lateral branches off, as you 
may wish to raise the head of the tree, than it 
will be to produce them from one of your beauti- 
ful, smooth, high-trimmed trees, such as are con- 
stantly to be seen, and which, unfortunately, are 
so much admired. 

With the peach there is less importance to be 
attached to this matter of nursery trimming; for 
the virgin trees are always of but one year’s 
growth from the bud, and it matters little how 
they may have been branched and have grown, 
for a judicious planter will always cut them down 
to a foot or less, when setting them out, and force 
them to take a new start. The more equable this 
is, the better for the future tree; for, of all our 
fruits, the peach most needs to be a bush, branch- 
ing equally from its stock, near the ground ; but 
this plan involves the modern admirable ideas, of 
pinching in, and shortening of fruit trees, particu- 
larly applicable to the peach, and this is a topic 
that it was not intended to broach. 

Remarks.—The foregoing is very good and true, 
in the main. But, like most reformers, the Doctor 
is a little too indiscriminate in his condemnation of 
those who are not willing to adopt his theory. In- 
telligent fruit growers have long known that a re- 
form was needed in the practice of most nursery- 
men ; and Mr. Barry strenuously advocates the same 
in his book, “The Fruit Garden.” The practice now 
so common of selling trees by the number of feet in 
height, without regard to the strength or diameter of 
the stems, cannot be too strongly condemned. But 
at the same time we cannot agree with Dr. W. in 
his indiscriminate commendation of “ low-headed 
trees” “with branches from near the ground,” for 
ordinary orchard purposes, even where it is not in- 
tended to be used as a “ pasturage for all kinds of 
stock.” We believe in cultivating or stirring the soil 
among fruit trees as well as corn, and in order that 
this may be done cheaply and effectively, horse pow- 
er must be used; consequently the tops of the trees 
must be of sufficient height to allow a horse and man 
to pass beneath them. In gathering the fruit, and in 
pruning, thinning, etc., it is also very desirable that 
the branches of the trees should generally be of suf- 
ficient height from the ground (say 5 or 6 feet) to 
allow a person to walk conveniently beneath them. 
Now if we consider how common is the habit with 
many of the best kinds of apples for the branches to 
become pendulous, after they commence bearing, 
often reaching to the ground, from a height of 5 or 6 
feet or more, we can readily understand why so many 
sensible farmers insist on giving preference to tall, 
instead of “ low-headed ” trees, for orchards. 


In regard to cherry trees of the heart or free grow- 
ing kinds, we fully agree with Dr. W. in his prefer- 
ence for dwarf or low-headed trees, at least for this 
South-western country. His recommendation for 
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heading back peach trees, when transplanted, to “a 
foot or less from the ground,” does not accord with 
our notions or experience, with Western trees, or 
those of thrifty growth, although it is found to an- 
swer well in New Jersey and other Eastern States, 
where the trees are not half the size of ours, at the 
proper age for transplanting—one year from bud, or 
two years from seed. M. B. B. 


2 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
From the Author of Western Fruit Book. 


Gen. Harris :—Judging from the pleasant, 
though I regret brief, personal acquaintance I 
have had of you, as well as the general public 
impression formed of you, I feel assured you will 
not hesitate to give room to a few brief remarks 
of mine, chiefly general, upon Mr. Bateham’s no- 
tice of my Western Fruit Book. Fairness of 
dealing is of course always the characteristic of 
good and useful men, and I take you to be one of 
them. You, no doubt, feel friendly to both of us, 
particularly as Mr. Bateham and myself have 
each devoted some 25 years to the noble cause of 
agricultural and horticultural improvement. I 
preceded Mr. Bateham 10 years in the agitation 
of these subjects in Ohio, though I may not have 
imparted much information myself, in my West- 
ern Farmer and Gardener, and Dictionary of 
Farming. Mr. Bateham was then engaged in the 
State of New York in similar pursuits. My 
course has been mostly that of an amateur: con- 
sequently I never looked at the matter hardly 
with any other idea than the bestowal of my time, 
capital and efforts almost gratuitously. The 
Western Farmer and Gardener, whose chief fault 
was being too expensively got up, with fine cop- 
perplate engravings, ete., and too far in advance 
of the times, incurred an unremunerated expen- 
diture, (that is, as regards mere pecuniary loss,) 
of about $1500. The copyright of my Diction- 
ary, the “Practical Farmer, Gardener and House- 
wife,” I gave away to Mr. Conclin, the Publisher, 
who sold about 3,000 copies; and helped, with 
the Farmer and Gardener, in some measure, to 
pave the way for the more favorable reception in 
the West of Mr. Bateham’s later, and more suc- 
cessful and profitable work, the Ohio Cultivator. 
This, I presume, Mr. Bateham well knows. My 
latest work, the Western Fruit Book, I have also 
given away to Messrs. Wilstach, Keys & Co., for 
the benefit of the public, the only recompense I 
receive from it being my own conviction, with 
that of my friends and some disinterested and not 
altogether incompetent judges, I ween, of my do- 
ing good; with perhaps a slight spattering of 
glory and honor, (not to me altogether empty and 
worthless, even without the dimes.) 

I never presumed that any of my publications, 
partaking much of the nature of compilations, 
with some of my own practical knowledge in 
farming, gardening and fruit raising, were free 
from errors and much imperfections ; on the con- 
trary, I have always stated this, or had it stated, 
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in my prefaces. I candidly admit that I have 
been guilty, owing to a little weariness and indo- 
lence, in making a few repetitions of the same 
fruits, and not correcting them afterwards in dif- 
ferent places, and under different headings, in my 
work. This might probably make altogether 
about three or four more pages than were neces- 
sary, and just about thus far abstract from the 
value of the book in “conciseness and perfeet 
system.” But if the time of the reader has been, 
by just so much, sacrificed, these repetitions have 
insured the reception of the information given, 
making, as the saying is, surety doubly sure. The 
damage therefore does not appear to me, in this 
particular, to be very momentous or tremendous. 
So much for the want of conciseness and system 
in the arrangement, pointed out by Mr. Bateham. 

With regard to the other defects of the book, 
“the want of clearness of descriptions, and the 
omission of important information, such as relates 
to the hardiness and thriftiness of growth of the 
trees of different varieties, their productiveness,” 
etc., these being, as Mr. Bateham allows, common 
to all fruit books, and such as “ ought to be reme- 
died as soon as possible ;” I will say, aye; yes, 
dear sir; there we agree; all these precious 
things require time, attention and industry. A 
revised edition of this very book, which will soon 
be required, will, with, it is to be hoped, other 
works from more competent and experienced men 
in the West, (perhaps even Mr. Bateham him- 
self,) furnish these great desiderata. And now 
for the favor of your attention one moment, most 
particularly, and by way of deprecating wrath ; 
might not, until then, a “lesser star” like your 
humble servant, until the greater luminaries ap- 
pear, shed a little useful light upon the surround- 
ing darkness, for the benefit of new cultivators 
and the public at large, without being condemned 
as a “decided failure,” or as having sinned away 
entirely his day of grace by this his latest effort 
in agricultural or pomological advancement ? 

In answer to the accusation of “blundering and 
confusion in names,” etc., I shall not go over 
them, as but very few of the instances adduced 
are important, even taking it for granted that Mr. 
Bateham himself is infallible, which certainly is 
not well illustrated in the fact that at the very 
outset of his remarks and criticisms, he jumps at 
once to the conclusion that the preface to the 
work was from the pen of Dr. Warder, especially 
as a proper attention to the initials would have 
convinced him to the contrary ; but I am gratified 
to state, and it is only due to that able pomologist 
and to other learned practical men, to admit, that 
I am indebted to them for much very valuable 
knowledge on the subject. And it would cer- 
tainly be very remarkable if all of the following 
gentlemen, A. H. Ernst, R. Buchanan, Dr. S. 
Mosher, Dr. Warder, and F. G. Cary, who pe- 
rused the work in manuscript, and who gave their 
approbaticn to it in writing deliberately by letter, 
had not been able to discern that it would be in 
some degree a useful and valuable guide for the 
public, and especially for the uninformed in such 
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things. I did not expect to enlighten much such 
suns in pomology as Mr. Bateham, Mr. Barry, 
Mr. Kelly, ete., and the result has so far proved 


The Mildew on Gooseberries. 


—— 


Cor. Harris :—I have for several years en- 











the correctness ot my prophetic vision, although|deavored to cultivate the large varieties of the 
I felt myself much relieved from the oppressive| English Gooseberry, but have never yet succeed- 
nature of Mr. Barry’s and Mr. Kelly’s presence,| ed in bringing them to perfection. They blossom 
(Mr. Bateham’s presence, fortunately for my nat-| very full every year, but when the berries are 
urally weak nerves, I have not yet encountered,) | about half grown, they become covered with a 
by the admission by Mr. Barry before witnesses, | black mould, speck and drop off. Any informa- 
that his very meritorious book, “ The Fruit Gar-| tion concerning the cause or the remedy, will be 
den,” was very far from being free from errors,| thankfully received by Witt. P. Wricut. 
and that he, like the rest of authors, had to pass | 


through the millstones, and, as Elliott, too, found, 
receiving “the worst cut of all” from his asso-| 
ciates in the same cause, with meat-axe ferocity. 
Ah! that seems hard, without even any softening 





Bird Hill, Switz. Co., Ind. 


Remarxs.—The difficulty which our friend Wright 
| has discovered is common to all who have attempted 
the culture of English gooseberries in this country. 





plaster, (in my own case, at least,) or balm to| Many theories have been propounded in regard to the 
heal the jagged wounds. But, dear Gen., I will| cause of the mildew on this fruit, and numerous rem- 


try to exist through these, and perhaps many oth-| edies or preventives have been published, but none 
er hard knocks, (particularly as I was able to| of them are at all reliable, and most horticulturists 


survive the terrible onslaught of Mr. Stoms, of| 
dwarf pear notoriety,) while engaged in a cause | 
which, I have the conscious satisfaction to think, | 
has been, and still I trust may be aided, however | 
feebly, by your admirer, well wisher and sub- 
scriber, Epw. Jas. Hooper. | 

Cincinnati, July, 1857. 


2-29 So 


The Army Worm—Southern Ohio In- 
vaded! 


Gen. Harris:—We have an army in this! 
part of the State that we have no particular use | 
for, nor are we satisfied from whence it came, or| 
whither it goeth. But we are certain it can de-| 
stroy large fields of wheat, and meadows, by its 
recent demonstrations. I presume you have 
heard from other quarters of these destroyers— 
Army Worms, as they are commonly styled.—| 
They are doing much damage on the river bot- 
toms in this county, particularly on the fresh ma- 
nured and low rich lands. 
know your command in regard to this army.— 


| 


The remedy we have for them, is to ditch around | 


them; as they travel they will soon fill the ditch, 
then drag a log over and mash them. Wagon 
loads have been destroyed this way in a day. 
Some of our farmers are cutting their wheat, 
and, notwithstanding the recent ravages, 
ty will produce more wheat this harvest than any 
previous year. A larger number of acres were 
sowed last Fall, besides, we have an average crop 
per acre. Crops in general look very promising. 
Yours with due respect, 
Hanging Rock, July, 1857. A. J. T. 
Answer.—This is the first invasion of the State 
under our military administration. We will take the 
matter under advisement, and perhaps refer it to the 
Commander-in-Chief, who is death on all foreign 
usurpations upon the free soil of Ohio. Meanwhile 
we give full powers to the agricultural militia of 
Lawrence Co., to entrench against the enemy, and 
drag logs over them as much as they please. By or- 


produced on young, thrifty bushes. 








der of the Adjt. Gen. of Ohio. 


are now settled in the belief that the climate of this 
country is so unsuited to this fruit as to render use- 
less the efforts for its cultivation. 


Some varieties however are less liable than others 
to the attacks of this disease ; and in favorable soils, 
with good culture, fair crops may be occasionally 
But the Ameri- 
can variety, called Houghton’s Seedling, is the only 
kind that can be generally relied on for a full erop. 
The fruit of this kind is small, but very abundant, 
and excellent for cooking. M. B. B. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Orchard Pest in North-Eastern Indiana. 





In regard to fruit crops, we have had our or- 
chards scourged with a sort of pest that has been 
unknown to us in this part of the country. After 


We would like to) the fruit had been fairly set, we found that some 


insect was eating it, and by close observation I 
found that it was a worm, one inch and a quarter 
long, of a greenish color, resembling the caterpil- 
lar in some respects. By shaking the trees, they 
are easily brought to the ground, which I have 
found to put a stop to their work of destruction. 


this coun-| There is more or less damaged fruit on all my 


apple trees. I have one hundred trees in bear- 
ing. There is still remaining fruit that will give 
us half a crop. 

HEADING THE CuRCULIO.—Now, Col., I will 
give my experience in the management of my 
plums. I have a number of bearing trees of dif- 
ferent kinds. Two years ago was the first time 
that we were troubled with the curculio. I had 
two trees that had tansey growing around them ; 
the fruit on them remained and came to full per- 
fection, while on all the rest of the trees the fruit 
was almost entirely destroyed. I planted tansey 
around all the rest, last year, and they are now 
bending under their load, and I cannot see the 
least appearance of the work of the cureulio. 


DeKalb Co., Ind., July, 1857. J. E.S. 
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Dome Miscellany, 


Summer Travel and Recreation. 


Week by week we see faces pale and care-| 
worn, and we long to say, friend, you need 
change ; do break away from your cares and la-| 
bors, and travel awhile. But alas, in a majority | 
of cases the advice would be unappreciated and 
unheeded, for the philosophy of travel is not un- 
derstood. Many look upon it as a mere luxury, 
which the wealthy only can afford ; whereas, the 
poor oft times can least afford to remain at home. 


We are not now speaking of travels for simple 
enjoyment, or for the gaining of valuable knowl-| 
edge and information, but of the travels of health | 
seekers. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
health is improved by travel, only in consequence | 
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The wife and mother is often the last to be 
persuaded that she ought to and can break away 
trom her cares and duties, and take a little recre- 
ation; yet if she realized its importance or the 
benefit it would be to her, she would find difficul- 


ties vanish before a determined will. 


Crowded hotels, or “ fashionable watering 
places,” as they are called, it would be our wish 
always to avoid, for the crowd and fashion pre- 
vent much enjoyment or benefit ; the attractions 
and excitements of nature are far better. A few 
weeks spent, three years since, among our West- 
ern States, and especially at Mackinaw Island, 


formed one of the pleasantest jaunts we ever 


took, and similar resorts may be found near al- 
most all our lakes, or at the sea shore, if they are 
sought for. If relatives or friends are near it 
will add to the pleasure, but do not ordinarily ac- 
cept such hospitality as they may offer, without 
making a return. Sponging one’s board, or “cou- 


ot a change to a healthier climate. This is some-| sining,” as it is sometimes called, unless for a 
times the object, as for instance when persons| very brief period, is unpleasant and wrong, and if 
living in a bilious or miasmatie climate, wish to| managed discreetly, compensation can almost al- 
escape such local influence. This then presents| ways be given without hurting the feelings of 





suflicient motive ; for such a change, if continued | 
for a considerable time, will generally create a 
change in the system which will restore it to 
healthy action. For fever and ague, this is the 
most efficacious and often the only means of cure. 

Yet travel is often as important to persons | 
living in strictly healthy climates, as for any oth-| 
ers. The great object to be secured is change— | 
a respite from the wearing care, the fatiguing la-| 
bor, the monotonous round of daily duty. And| 
not only relief from care and labor, but change of| 
employment, of surrounding circumstances and in-| 
fluences, of scenery, of air, of water, and not least, 
of food. 

All these may be already reasonably good, but 
if the health suffers, try a change. How many 
hundreds if not thousands there are, who think a 
trip to northern lakes or the sea shore, or a jour- 
ney any where else, is entirely beyond their in- 
come or means, and yet they see their wives wast- 
ing, sinking year by year under their burden of 
care and labor, open graves as it were yawning 
before them. A trip would cost less than doc- 
tor’s bills and funerals, and would very likely pre- 
vent them, and yet from ignorance and thought- 
lessness, nothing is done, without it be to calla 
physician. 

Mothers—especially young ones—cannot af- 
ford to lose their health; it were better to pay 
almost any price, to preserve it; yet with the pres- 
ent traveling facilities, it can be accomplished 
with less time, trouble and even expense, than 
ever before. 

Farmers’ families—especially farmers’ wives— 
often need such change, and if they would think 
so, farmers are generally able to afford it; even 
those least able, might do something in the way 
of reciprocating hospitalities with each other. A 
visit of a week or two to some friend or acquaint- 
ance would be a great benefit to many, and would 





cost almost nothing. 


triends. 

When a trip is decided on, do not wear out 
what strength you have, in preparing a great 
many changes of clothing. The least possible 


baggage is the best, and finery is out of place in 


a traveler. A plain and neat traveling dress and 
traveling bonnet will answer for so nearly all oc- 
casions, as to make few changes desirable. 

J.C. B. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hints to Farmers’ Wives. 


CurtinG PantaLoons.—For boys from eight 
to sixteen years old, it is a good way to cut their 
pantaloons with only one seam in the leg. The 
cloth can be doubled over so there is no outside 
seam. It takes no more cloth, looks just as well, 
and saves time for a farmer’s wife, who has a 
multiplicity of cares and chores at all times. 


Rac Bacs.—lIf you have none, you must have. 
Don’t let bits of useless rags lie around, tucked in 
the wardrobe and bureau drawers, and baskets, 
and under the stairs, any longer. Take a yard 
or more of coarse linen or muslin, and sew up a 
sack so as to leave an opening of one-fourth of a 
yard in the side of it; fasten it up by the two up- 
per corners in some handy, out-of-sight place, just 
inside of a back room or closet door, and put ev- 
ery scrap in it while it is in your fingers, and you 
are most ready to stick it into the stove. You 
will be surprised in a fortnight to see how the 
new rag bag has fattened! And you will have a 
bank that will never break, to which you can go 
without the haunting fear of “suspended pay- 
ment,” when you want a bit of change to buy 
needles, thread, pins, etc. Have a separate place 
for soft, linty, linen rags, fine old pieces, and such 
like, for cut fingers, dinner cloths, ete. Well 
worn towels must be reserved for dish and dry- 
ing cloths. Keep another bag to put pieces of 
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your dresses in, and the remnants of little aprons, 
spencers, boy-trousers and bibs, and all such 
wearing apparel as needs mending or making 
over. When a garment is finished, roll up every 
little bit, tie it together, and put it in the rag bag. 

EmBroiwery.—If embroidery must be, let us 
use it sparingly, and in good taste. For chil- 
dren’s drawers, a mere wrought edge is beautiful. 
It speaks a volume for mother’s and sister’s love 
and pride and devotion, while a vine with square 
flowers and angular leaves, on a ground work of 
holes, evinces less taste than does the squaw with! 
her petticoat gaudily decorated with beads and 
quills. 


Wasuine CLotnes.—It would save a great 
deal of toothache, and ague, and chills, if every 
woman would rinse her clothes in water a little 
warm. When the teakettle is put on to boil wa- 
ter for starch, fill it full, and put some into the 
rinse water. White clothes look better if the 
boiling suds is blued, instead of the last rinse 
water. 

Save Yoursetves.—Now that the busy Sum- 
mer is come, and the pleasant duties and occupa- 
tions of our round of life almost merges into a 
wearisome burden, let us be cheerful and hopeful, 
and do what we can without overtasking our- 
selves. “ Save the life-machinery, for the sake of 
the loving and the beloved,” writes a dear girl- 
friend in a late letter, and I think of it often when | 
I see an over-nice housewife fretting over a drop 
of spilt grease, or a broken thread in the carpet, 
too nice for the children to romp on, or over the 
first china cup broken in the tea set, or the win- 
some little scar on baby’s sweet red lip ;—ah me! 
how the machinery does jar and creak, and how 
surely is it—that wondrously beautiful piece of 
master-mechanism—falling, going into worn-out 
worthlessness ! 

Cheerfulness, then, will be to us mentally and 
physically, and to all about us, as oil to machin- 
ery. Cheerfulness is true religion, a great duty 
that our lives demand. Let us remember it. 

There is more of sunshine than cloud in our 
skies. 1 know there is if we have health, or even 
tolerable health, for that is a mine of wealth worth 
more to us than all the paltry gold that jingles or 
hides under this spacious sky of blue. 

ROSELLA. 
2202+. --— 

Cracker Pie.—Take eight or ten of the small, 
or half dozen of the large or soda crackers, break 
into a quart of warm water, add two heaping ta- 
blespoonfuls of sugar, half a teaspoonful of tartaric 
acid, a bit of butter the size of a walnut; let it 
stand half an hour, then put it between two nice 
crusts, season with nutmeg or cinnamon, and bake 
as a green apple pie, and you will have a delicious 
pie. This quantity will be sufficient for two plate 
pies. They should not be kept a great while, as 
the moisture will evaporate. Do not jam the 
crackers, as it is desirable they should lay in lay- 
ers, like the slices of apple. C. R. D. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Helpmeet. 





Upon a Western prairie stood 

A settler’s cabin, low and rude ; 
Home from the fields its owner came, 
A youth of broad and sinewy frame. 


The axe upon his shoulder thrown, 

In the red light of sunset shone ; 

His cheek was brown, his eye was keen, 
And health and strength were in his mien. 


He reached his cabin door—and sighed ! 
His rifle on the wall he spied, 

His couch of deer-skins—sudden gloom 
Filled all the bare, unfurnished room, 


He turned away, and at the door 

Sat, looking the wild landscape o’ep; 
A bright lake in the distance spread 

Its silvery splendor, tinged with red ;-— 


A million blossoms on his sight 

Were rippling in the roseate light, 
Fringing the prairie’s southern side, 
The green woods murmured like a tide. 


Thence, as he sat with sombre face, 

He saw advance with bashful grace, 

A maiden from the wood’s deep bowers, 
Mer light feet rustling through the flowers. 


Wild violets blue and daisies fair 

Clustered profusely in her hair ; 

Pure were her modest look and guise, ° 
And soft the lustre of her eyes. 


Lightly she came from out the wood, 
And by the downcast laborer stood,— 
* Your life is rough, your cabin bare— 
May I not half your burdens share ?”’ 


His pulses bounded joyfully,— 

** And can’st thou mate with one like me ; 
And can’st thou share a home like this?’ 
Her smile confirmed his sudden bliss. 


He led her through his cabin door— 
The shadows fled from off the floor, 
The rafters rude, the hearth-stone cold, 
Received a sudden tinge of gold. 


Ere long the magic spread without, 
Circling the homestead all about ; 
Its l.gs with roses overblown, 

The hut into a bower had grown. 


Green curtains at the windows hung, 
Where purple morning-gl ries swung, 
A royal fringe ; and just below 

Carnations blossomed sweet and slow. 


Loving the shadows of the leaves, 

Birds sang around the vine-decked eaves, 
With panzies were the paths set round, 
Which by the spring and garden wound. 


Now, when the youth at close of day, 
Turns wearied from his toil away, 

His face with expectation bright 
Glows, as his cabin comes in sight. 


For Beauty waits to give him ease, 
His wear'ed eyes and heart to please ; 
And Labor knows no task too great, 
Since Beauty is his willing mate. 


Merta V. Victor. 
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MARKETS. 
Onto CuLTiIvaTor Orrice, July 14, 1857. 

There is but little of interest in the Grain and Produce Markets 
at this time. Noimportant changes in Hogs and Cattle. Dairy 
products are a trifle better. Of Wool, we have given a good ar- 
ticle elsewhere in this paper. Wool in Ohio has sold even bet- 
ter than we predicted,—a good deal has gone from 45 to 54 cents, 
andeven higher. If farmers want to make sure and realize 
soon, they had best not hold on very tight now. 


A Fortune for Somebody ! 


03° FRUIT FARM FOR SALE. —Wishing to 
devote all my attention and means to the Columbus Nursery, I 
offer for sale my MacLura Farm, consisting of 140 acres of excel- 
lent land, about 100 acres of it in cultivation, balance woods pas- 
ture, with a young Orncuarp of about Twenty-five Hundred Trees, 
of the best kinds of market fruits, viz.: about 500 Apple, 1500 
Peach, 300 Pear and 200 Cherry About halfof the trees were 
planted two years ago, the past Spring, (some of the peaches and 
pears are commencing to bear,) the balance were planted the 
past and present seasons. 

This Farm is located 5 miles west of Columbus, on the Nation- 
al Turnpike and Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad ; a very plea- 
sant and healthy situation, and the soil well adapted for fruit as 
well as ordinary farming. A man of enterprise, with some 
knowledge of fruit culture, could in a few years pay for the farm 
from the products of the orchard alone; as the extensive de- 
struction of fruit trees in Ohio, the past two years, and the in- 
creasing demand in our towns and cities, will ensure high prices 
for choice fruits for many years to come. 

There is a good frame house, barn, etc., on the premises, and 
the farm is well fenced ; three sides of the orchard has Osage 
Orange Hedge. Price of the land, $47 per acre, with cost or 
value of improvements added, making the whole about $9,000. 
For further particulars address M. B. BATEIIAM, 

July 15-2t Columbus, O. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 


All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Wheu written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc. 








Terms of Advertising. 
Advertisements suitable for the Ohio Cultivator will be 
inserted at TEN CENTS A LINE for each insertion, due in 
advance, except to regular and known responsible adver- 
tisers. Eleven words will make an average for a line.— 
Display lines and cuts will be counted by the space they 
occupy in small type. A liberal discount on full page dis- 
played advertisements. 
: SUT nr Senn ee - 
Cleveland Agricultural Works, 
West, near Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
BRALowin, DEWITT & CO., PROPRIETORS 
and manufacturers of Manny’s Patent Combined 
REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 
Emery’s Patent Endless Chain 
HORSE POWERS, 
Threshers, Separators and Saws ; Felton’s Patent Portable 
GRIST MILL, 
With Corn and Cob Crusher attached ; Iron and Steel Plows, 
Harrows; Hay, Straw and Stalk Cutters; Double and Single 


Corn Shellers, for power or hand use ; Corn Cultivators ; Ther- 
mometer Churns ; Meat Cutters and Stuffers ; 


CORN PLANTERS, 


for hand or horse power; Horse Rakes, Cheese Presses, &c. &c., 
—— the usual variety of goods manufactured in such establish- 
Trents. 

We shall make nothing but FIRST-CLASS WORK, and offer 
the same at Wholesale or Retail, upon terms which should be 
satisfactory to the most economical. Feb. 1. 


O. KITTRIDGE, 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, Dayton, Ohio, 
Will receive and forward subscriptions for the Cultivator, and 








keep bound volumes for sale. 
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